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to some, it is only the natural result of a position which compels him to 
see and feel more keenly than anything else the weakness and danger 
which have resulted from disunion in our relations with foreign powers. 
If we have been able for three years to thwart all designs at interven- 
tion, with the war and ruin that would have followed, we owe it mainly 
to Mr. Seward ; and if his victories have been less noisy, and less grati- 
fying to our pride, than those in other fields, they have been no less 
effective, nor less deserving the gratitude of his country. 



18. — AiUobiography, Correspondence, SfC. of Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Edited by Charles Beecher. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Vol.1. New York : Harpers. 12mo. pp. viii. 563. 

" As for me, I am an ancestor," said Napoleon quietly to somebody 
who was descanting somewhat mercilessly, as is the wont of genealo- 
gists, on the merits of his pedigree. Dr. Beecher might have indulged 
in the same sarcasm, for he was the progenitor of a remarkable race. 
Few men who went about, as Longfellow says, with iron pots on their 
heads, had more manhood in their loins than he, and two such children 
as Mrs. Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher are seldom born to one father. 
He was himself a man of real pith and vigor, a large nature stretching 
cramped tenets till they sat easily on him. 

The book is made up of Dr. Beecher's own conversational autobiog- 
raphy, his correspondence, and the recollections and letters of his chil- 
dren. The materials are rather dumped down than artistically ar- 
ranged, and the editor fully justifies the auguries of his childhood in 
the clumsiness with which he has done his work. He gives us a great 
deal of matter not only irrelevant, but positively disagreeable, which 
argues very dull perceptions as to what is of interest to the world. He 
seems to think that he is writing the life of the family, and insists on 
telling us all their little ailments, as if readers had no rights which a 
biographer is bound to respect. Biography, no doubt, is only house- 
hold history, but there are occasions on which even this familiar Muse 
should have breeding enough to look the other way. There are a great 
many things which we ought to thank Ahriman for sweeping out into 
his dust-heap. 

But, despite all faults of execution, the volume is very interesting. 
Mrs. Stowe's contributions are the very poetry of country memories, 
and many of her sketches, that of the church at Litchfield with its 
choir, for instance, give us precisely what we want to know, and what 
is so carefully forgotten in our local histories. We have very pleasant 
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glimpses of the life in Litchfield, with its substantial comfort and culture, 
and its old-fashioned hospitable ways, now, alas ! extinct. Mr. Brace's 
school shows that the claims of aesthetics were beginning to be recog- 
nized in a shy and guilty sort of way. He wrote dramatic entertain- 
ments for his pupils ; and it is amusing to see Melpomene palmed 
upon the Puritan audience in the disguise of a normal schoolmistress. 
There was such a thing as country-life in New England then, and 
every larger town had its one or more resident families, who, without 
any assumption of superiority, gave a tone of greater refinement to 
intercourse, and kept up the traditions of social dignity. Now-a-days 
everything drains off to the great cities. So good a picture of the 
average New England life of sixty years since, among people of mid- 
dling condition, is nowhere to be found. It is a somewhat prosaic life 
in its externals, a little sharp-edged and hard, more Scotch than Eng- 
lish, and the same terrible religious creed that gives it depth makes it 
also sombre ; but here, as elsewhere, Nature revenges herself in freaks 
of poetry and humor. Sometimes we catch ourselves wondering, as in 
a land of earthquakes, how the work of life can go on at all with that 
gloomy faith hanging between men and heaven, bodeful of overwhelm- 
ing doom, perhaps to-day, perhaps to-morrow, at all events inevitable. 
But the truth is, that creeds, though intellectually unbending, are always 
pliant to the moral needs of men. If not, we are selfish enough to 
have shocked even Hobbes himself; for what man could play with his 
children, if he really believed that some of them were destined to eter- 
nal fire ? There are strange contrasts in this volume. Nothing can be 
more sweetly idyllic than the picture of Roxana, as she sits Spinning, 
and learning French with the book tied to her distaff; it is worthy of 
" Hermann and Dorothea " ; and nothing can be more frightful than 
Roxana's husband writing to their daughter, whose betrothed has just 
been lost at sea, to hint a hope that was worse than doubt as to his 
condition in the other world, — a hope sure to bring his image up before 
her despair among "those whom lawless and uncertain thoughts im- 
agine howling." 

Dr. Beecher was an earnest and able man, and did a man's work in 
the world. He was truly a full man, and when he preached his best, 
he " spilled over," as he called it, in his pithy way. He was a man of 
strong human sympathies, dauntless, a lover of conflict for its own sake 
as well as truth's, — a lover of sport, too, who could land a trout as deftly 
as a sinner. He had a great command of that natural rhetoric which 
is better learned from plain men than from learned books, that poetry 
of the understanding whose images are taken from every-day life, and 
whose phrase is native to the soil, — a good working eloquence. Fil- 
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tered through a woman's nature, the strong current of life in him be- 
comes genius in his daughter. Hard as his creed was, it seems to have 
softened insensibly to himself as he grew older, unable to resist the in- 
nate kindliness and healthiness of his nature. The book gives us the 
impression of a stalwart theological prize-fighter, ready to step into the 
ring at a moment's warning, and, after a good pounding given and 
taken, to shake hands and be friends. The race is not running out in 
New England while it can give birth to such sturdy Saxons as this. 



19. — Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Thackebay, Author of 
" Vanity Fair," &c. With Illustrations. Reprinted from the " Com- 
hill Magazine." New York : Harper and Brothers. 1863. pp. 292. 

The shock which was felt in this country at the sudden death of 
Thackeray was a new proof, if any were wanting, that London is still 
our social and literary capital. Not even the loss of Irving called forth 
so universal and strong an expression of sorrow. And yet it had been 
the fashion to call Thackeray a cynic. We must take leave to doubt 
whether Diogenes himself, much less any of his disciples, would have 
been so tenderly regretted. We think there was something more in all 
this than mere sentiment at the startling extinction of a great genius. 
There was a universal feeling that we had lost something even rarer 
and better, — a true man. 

Thackeray was not a cynic, for the simple reason that he was a 
humorist, and could not have been one if he would. Your true cynic 
is a sceptic also ; he is distrustful by nature, his laugh is a bark of selfish 
suspicion, and he scorns man, not because he has fallen below himself, 
but because he can rise no higher. But humor of the truest quality al- 
ways rests on a foundation of belief in something better than it sees, and 
its laugh is a sad one at the awkward contrast between man as he is 
and man as he might be, between the real snob and the ideal image of 
his Creator. Swift is our true English cynic, with his corrosive sar- 
casm ; the satire of Thackeray is the recoil of an exquisite sensibility 
from the harsh touch of life. With all his seeming levity, Thackeray 
used to say, with the warmest sincerity, that Carlyle was his master and 
teacher. He had not merely a smiling contempt, but a deadly hatred, 
of all manner of shams, an equally intense love for every kind of man- 
liness, and for gentlemanliness as its highest type. He had an eye for 
pretension as fatally detective as an acid for an alkali ; wherever it fell, 
so clear and seemingly harmless, the weak spot was sure to betray itself. 
He called himself a disciple of Carlyle, but would have been the first 



